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the growing hostility of the middle classes to the state regula-
tion of commerce and industry. The successors of the privateers
and the merchant adventurers had no use for such a medieval
conception as the just price, nor did they think it right that
economic activity should conform to an ethical standard. They
were coming to believe, on the other hand, as Sir Dudley North
was to say a few years later, that 'wherever the traders thrive,
the public of which they are a part thrive also.' It was a
burning question in the first half of the seventeenth century
whether the Crown, which was still the executive of the State,
could successfully assert its claim to regulate commerce and
industry or whether the State must give ground before the rising
tide of individualism.

What the answer might have been if Elizabeth had been
succeeded on the throne by another sovereign as popular and
prudent is perhaps doubtful. When she was succeeded by a
foreigner who surrounded himself with unpopular favourites,
and when the precociously arrogant class, which claimed abso-
lute freedom to conduct its private business without inter-
ference from the Crown and the prerogative courts, claimed at
the same time the right to preach and teach every variety of
Puritan doctrine and to be directly inspired when so doing, the
challenge to the Crown became more formidable than ever
before in our history. It followed inexorably that the Crown,
attempting to discharge its traditional responsibilities in regard
to economies and its newer responsibilities in regard to public
worship and Church discipline, in each case against stronger
and conscientious opposition, was forced to stretch its preroga-
tive to the utmost. Thus was added to the religious and
economic dispute a serious constitutional quarrel.

The combination of forces against the Crown seemed and
proved to be irresistible, but its effect was purely destructive.
The coalition of Parliamentarians, merchant financiers, common
lawyers, and fanatical sectaries and 'levellers5 was united only
in its opposition to the throne, and then only to the extent that
the tlirone had insisted on maintaining undiminished its vast
prerogative powers. These powers had been handed down
from Anglo-Saxon times and had never been previously chal-
lenged if only because they had neVer previously been fully